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The Anglo-German Arbitration Treaty. 


The unexpected in the way of arbitration conven- 
tions has this time happened. On the 12th of July 
the Foreign Office in London announced that an 
arbitration treaty had that day been signed by Lord 
Lansdowne, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the 
German Ambassador to Great Britain. 

This announcement took practically the entire 
civilized world by surprise, the English people as 
well as others. A similar agreement with Portugal 
or Switzerland or Belgium, or with any one of half 
a dozen other governments, would have been taken 
almost as a matter of course after the treaties signed 
previously by the British government with France, 
Italy and Spain. But only a few people — there 
were a few — had surmised that Germany and Great 
Britain were in any wise disposed to bind themselves 
by any kind of arbitration bond. 

The new treaty is drawn along the lines of the 
Anglo-French treaty, signed on the 14th of October 
last, and those which have been subsequently con- 
cluded by Great Britain. It stipulates that all ques- 
tions of a judicial order and those relating to the 
interpretation of treaties shall be referred to the 
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ae Court, unless capable of adjustment by diplo- 
matic means. It reserves questions of vital interest 
and those affecting the independence or the honor of 
the two nations. 

In this latter respect the treaty partakes of the 
weakness of the previous arbitration conventions, 
except that between Holland and Denmark and the 
two concluded in South America. All, or nearly all, 
international controversies may involve the honor of 
a nation, and it hardly comports with the serious 
character of such an international convention to put 
into its structure a provision of such vague and un- 
certain meaning. On the other hand, questions of a 
judicial order may easily be made to include all 
controversies that may ever arise between the two 
nations, and thus the treaty may in practice prove 
itself to be much more comprehensive than at first 
sight it appears to be. 

This agreement has clearly been brought about by 
the influence of King Edward, who recently visited 
the German Emperor at Kiel. He has once more 
shown himself to be justly entitled to the epithet 
“ Peacemaker,” now so frequently applied to him. 
His service in the matter is the more noteworthy as 
he has led rather than followed the British people in 
the matter. 

A considerable part of the English press and public 
seem not to have been pleased with the conclusion of 
the treaty. Dislike of Germany in England is pretty 
wide and deep among certain classes. The approval 
given by the government papers has been in general 
only hollow and half-hearted. A number of them 
have expressed decided dissatisfaction, and have in- 
sisted that the only possible attitude which Great 
Britain can maintain towards Germany is one of 
eternal vigilance and preparation. The Liberal press 
and public have, on the contrary, expressed hearty 
approval of the treaty, and we have no doubt that it 
will have after a short time the hearty support of 
the nation. 

The significance and immense value of the treaty 
lie in the very fact that it is between two such na- 
tions as Great Britain and Germany, powers of the 
first rank and heretofore intense and often very bad- 
spirited rivals. It is not likely on this account to 
prove a dead letter. The amount of public senti- 
ment in both countries,—and throughout the civil- 
ized world — in favor of peaceful relations and of 
agreements of this sort, is large and strong and 
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rapidly developing. This will make the treaty of 
living force, and keep the governments tiue to their 
pledges if they should manifest any tendency to 
ignore them. 

That there is any obscure “ politics” in the agree- 
ment seems altogether improbable. It is pure peace- 
making, in our judgment, so far as such a thing is 
possible in the present stage of progress; and both 
King Edward and Emperor William are entitled to 
the best construction that can be put upon their 
action in bringing it about. They have done a ser- 
vice of iacalculable value in thus helping to perfect 
the conditions which will make it possible at an 
early date for the nations to take up the pressing 
and immediately urgent question of reduction of 
armaments, about which everybody is now thinking 
and even talking. 

Nine treaties of obligatory arbitration signed since 
the first of October last— England four, France 
four, Italy two, Spain three, Holland two, Germany, 
Denmark and Portugal one each! It is nearly 
impossible to realize how much this means. It sig- 
nifies unmistakably that the old order of international 
distrust and chaos and war is on the point of a gen- 
eral break-up, and that the new order of unfeigned 
friendship and organized, unbroken codperation is 
already far advanced. 

It will not be long before the beneficent forces 
which have thus bound Germany and Great Britain 
and the other nations of Western Europe, and some 
of the nations of South America, in the bonds of 
peace, will draw their white line across the Alsace- 
Lorraine country, and this land of hatred and blood 
will be sealed with the signet-ring of peace. Shall 
we see this within twelve months? He would be a 
rash man, as things are now going, who should say 
that we shall not see it within that time. 


The ** Malacca’’ Incident. 


The seizure of the British ship “ Malacca” in the 
Red Sea by a Russian vessel and the feeling aroused 
thereby in England have brought out afresh the 
essential lawlessness of war and some of the grave 
evils and perils that always stalk in its wake. 

There has grown up among the nations, in the 
slow progress of civilization, a body of precedents, 
customs and common understandings, supplemented 
in certain directions by written agreements, which 
we cai! international law. This law is a recognized 
part of the common law of all the civilized nations, 
and is considered at all ordinary times as binding 
upon them as the municipal common law of the 
countries themselves. In time of peace almost no 
difficulty is experienced in securing general ob- 
servance of all the well-understood principles of this 
law of nations. Every government prides itself on 
its strict adherence thereto. In war time there is 
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more than usual talk about it, both by belligerents 
and neutrals, and each nation, however loose it may 
be in its own conduct, expects every other to observe 
punctiliously all its prescriptions. 

But incidents like the “Malacca” seizure, and 
others which have followed it, make clear again the 
fact that war has in itself no respect for law of any 
kind. When the war spirit is on, and serious emer- 
gencies arise, violence smites everything before it in 
order to cripple the adversary; or would do so but 
for the fear of being met by superior violence. 

Russian officers put their own construction on the 
meaning of international law as applied to seizure 
and search of ships supposed to be carrying support 
to the enemy, just as the Japanese did in regard to 
declaration of war before opening hostilities, in order 
to strike their unsuspecting enemy a heavy blow in 
the dark. If Russia, or rather the naval commanders, 
all of whom are supposed to be peculiarly well in- 
structed in the principles of international maritime 
law, has later manifested a disposition to be less 
rash in the seizure and sinking of the ships of 
neutrals carrying goods to Japan, it is not because 
of fidelity to international law, but through the gov- 
ernment’s fear of rupture with England and of 
irritating other friendly neutral powers. Left to 
themselves the Russian naval officers would, there 
is little doubt, have gone much further than they 
have gone, in order to break the conquering might 
of their foe. The law of nations would have been 
interpreted by them to suit their own necessities, or 
ignored entirely, just as certain laws of war were 
deliberately disregarded by the British forces in 
South Africa and by the American forces, at times, 
in the Philippines, when a troublesome and annoying 
foe could not otherwise, they thought, be reduced to 
submission. 

Russia is probably not worse in this respect than 
any other great power would be in like circum- 
stances. Japan, in the same straits as Russia has so 
far been in, would doubtless have resorted to the 
same or kindred rash measures if she had dared to 
do so in the face of the Western powers. 

On the other hand, the same lawlessness of spirit, 
if not of deed, has manifested itself in England over 
the seizure of British ships by the Russian cruisers. 
English press comment has shown unmistakably that 
Englishmen are disposed to put their own construc- 
tion on international law, or to disregard it alto- 
gether. These comments have revealed a disposition 
not to allow Russia the benefit of even the well- 
recognized principles of public law. The enraged 
Britishers would insist on every British merchantman 
landing her cargo at Japanese ports, however full of 
contraband of war she might be, and that the British 
fleet should sink any ship of war interfering in the 
least with her. Now, this unwillingness to allow 
another the benefit of a well-recognized method of 
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procedure under international law is as essentially 
lawlessness as the actual violation of the law in 
other directions. 

We are not speaking here of the conduct of the 
responsible governments of Russia and of Great 
Britain. These have been, through the entire course 
of the incidents, “ very proper” and “conciliatory,” 
and there is no probability that any serious misun- 
derstanding between them will be occasioned. We 
have only been pointing out that war,—a lawless 
thing in itself,— discarding all the common principles 
of morality ordinarily in force among men, produces 
inevitably among the peoples engaging in it a spirit 
of lawlessness, which is liable to break out anywhere 
where temptation happens to press a little sorely. 
The only way to prevent this side lawlessness is to 
prevent the central lawlessness. 

Another fact has been illustrated anew by these 
incidents; that is, the extreme difficulty of ever 
getting rid of the prejudices and hatreds engendered 
and left behind by war. It has been fifty years since 
England and Russia were engaged in the Crimean 
struggle. The whole British nation was at that 
time carried away with madness against the Czar’s 
country. The utterances of the British press toward 
Russia within the last month have disclosed the red- 
hot embers of the old passion lying only a little 
concealed. One had begun to hope that the old 
prejudice and dislike were largely gone and that a 
more human and Christian spirit was taking its place. 
And we still think that there has been great gain in 
this direction. But the events to which we are 
alluding show how little it would take to stir up the 
waning embers and set the whole British structure 
again on fire with hatred of Russia. 

There is nothing in human character more de- 
praved and despicable than the hatred of man by 
man. And that is one of the evil fruits which war 
is always producing and propagating. 
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All They that Take Dynamite shall 
Perish with Dynamite. 


“TI do not wonder at his assassination, though I 
deeply lament it,” is what ex-Ambassador Andrew 
D. White is reported to have said the day after the 
news came of the assassination of Mr. von Plehve, 
the Russian Minister of the Interior. 

The feeling that prompted that utterance is prob- 
ably shared by most of those who are well informed 
as to the course of recent events in Russia. The 
assassination is a great crime, and can be justified 
neither on ethical grounds nor on those of political 
utility. The brutal killing of a minister of state, 
whether done for anarchistic reasons or by way of 
retaliation for wrongs and injustices which he had 
occasioned, does not remedy the evils of which com- 
plaint is justly made. The general tendency has 
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always been to make them worse. Violence begets 
violence, from above downwards, as well as from 
below upwards, and the men who grow desperate 
and resort to it must not wonder if they find 
themselves at once more hopelessly enmeshed in 
the toils of severe and relentless oppression. That, 
it is to be feared, will be the result of the assassi- 
nation of von Plehve, as it was the result of the 
assassination of his predecessor, and of the more recent 
assassination of the Governor-General of Finland. A\l- 
ready an even severer man than the late minister is 
talked of as his successor. 

On the other hand, von Plehve has reaped as he 
sowed, and one cannot wonder at it. He was generally 
believed to have been responsible for the horrible 
massacres of the Jews at Kishineff. In carrying into 
effect the monstrous policy adopted by the government 
for crushing out the ancient liberties of Finland, one 
of the grossest political crimes of modern times, he 
held the stroke oar. If the reports that have come to 
us about him are true, there was nothing too heartless 
for him to have performed in order to bring about 
“pacification” and mute submission to the domina- 
tion of the Russian oligarchy. 

The natural fruit of this policy has been, as was 
clearly foreseen, the spirit of hatred and revenge. 
Finland, from being a quiet, loyal province, when 
allowed by Russia her ancient local rights and inde- 
pendent institutions, has quickly been transformed 
into a seething mass of rebellious and vindictive 
spirits, over whom Russia will be hereafter able to 
maintain her sway only by the harshest and most 
tyrannical measures. 

Even if the murderer of von Plehve was not a 
Finn, what we have said is nevertheless pertinent. 
For the tyrannical and repressive methods of the 
Russian government,— the oligarchical State Coun- 
cil_— whose victim the Czar is, have sowed the 
seeds of discontent and discord and _ violence 
throughout the empire. It is in the soil of such 
methods that hate and anarchy and nihilism and the 
spirit of murder naturally spring up and flourish, 
and the Russian governmental leaders will continue 
to be the victims of dynamite so long as they cling 
to this totally un-Christian and inhuman policy. No 
files of soldiers, however long or deep or fierce, will 
be able to prevent them from being shot down like 
common dogs, or blown into fragments by diabolical 
bombs such as the government itself makes and 
stores in its arsenals to destroy its own enemies 
with. 

There is but one way out of the dreadful impasse. 
The stern system of brute domination and violence 
employed to secure submission to a self-assumed 
tyranny has failed again, as it has always failed. 
The weakest and most insignificant men can easily 
find ways of turning its most wisely contrived and 
cunning defenses, and of destroying its most shining 
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leaders. If the Russian government would dismiss 
its panoplied bodyguards, would call in its secret 
police, would proclaim a constitution and let the 
people have a share in its government, would unmuz- 
zle the press and proclaim genuine freedom of speech, 
would let in foreign newspapers without blacking 
their faces, would begin to take the crushing burdens 
of its gigantic militarism off the peasantry, would 
send kind and gentle men into the provinces to 
institute reforms and to establish larger local self- 
government,—if, in a word, the government would 
frankly and openly abandon once for all its old con- 
stitution and its policy of the sword, and transform 
itself into a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people, there would soon be no more 
assassinations of Czars, and Governors-General, and 
Ministers of the Interior, and the Emperor might 
ride unattended through the streets of his capital in 
as much security as the simplest peasant. But if it 
continues its present régime, it is written in the 
fates that it will some day lose its life entirely by a 
violent revolution. All they that take dynamite 
shall perish with dynamite. 

There are reports these days that spirits high up 
toward the throne in St. Petersburg are beginning 
to think aloud in this sense, and that their sugges- 
tions are not spurned. Let the Czar hear these 
men, and turn from him the counsels of the violent, 
and his throne will be established and order and peace 
be established throughout his empire. 








Editorial Notes. 


We shall hope to be able to give in our 
September issue a fairly complete program 
of the sessions of the Universal Peace 
Congress, which opens on the 3d of October in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Arrangements have been made with 
the railways by which tickets to Boston for the Con- 
gress can be purchased at the stations in all parts of the 
United States at one and one-third fare for the round 
trip. Ticket agents will have proper instructions from 
the Passenger Associations, and all who purchase tickets 
should be careful to inquire about the reduced rates. 
Sunday, the 2d of October, will be a sort of preparation 
day for the Congress. There will be a general observ- 
ance of the day by the pastors of the Boston churches, 
and those who arrive on Saturday evening will be amply 
repaid for coming early. On Sunday evening there will 
be a great consecration musical service in Symphony 
Hall by the famous Handel and Haydn Society with a 
large orchestra. The great peace hymns and others 
appropriate to the occasion will be sung, and the whole 
program will be of the highest order. The tickets 
to this service will be free to all delegates, and up to 
the middle of September preference in the distribution 
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of them will be given to those who apply from outside 
of Boston. It is hoped by the Committee on Organiza- 
tion that all those interested in the peace movement will 
see that strong delegations come from their various cities 
and communities. The Thirteenth International Peace 
Congress promises to be a great and memorable occasion. 








The preparations for the Conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union, which 
is to meet at St. Louis September 12- 
14, are well advanced. From one to two hundred 
delegates are expected from abroad. The delegates 
from over sea will be entertained by the United States 
Group, from the time of their arrival at New York until 
their departure. Their program includes a visit to 
Washington and reception by the President. The 
opening session of the Conference at St. Louis will be 
given to addresses by representative delegates from the 
Groups in different countries. The subjects which have 
already been put down for discussion include: “ Pacific 
Conventions,” “‘ Reduction of Armaments as a Result of 
the Actual Situation brought about by the Recent Ar- 
bitration Treaties,” “A Revision of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, particularly from the Point of View of Explosives 
which Expose Neutrals to Danger.” The Conference 
will also discuss the matter of the “ Calling of a Confer- 
ence Supplementary to that at The Hague, with the 
View of the Generalization of Obligatory Arbitration,” 
the “Affirmation of the Right of the non-Signatory 
Powers to Adhere to The Hague Convention,” “The 
Union of the American States with those already 
Parties to The Hague Convention,” and “The Study of 
the Rights and Duties of Neutrals.” These subjects are 
all of immediate practical importance, and their full and 
free discussion ought to make the Conference one of 
great interest and value. 


Interparliamentary 
Conference. 





In a strong article in the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse, the most widely circulated 
daily paper in Austria, Mr. Alfred H. 
Fried, editor of the Berlin F’riedens- Warte, writes thus 
of the significance of the Anglo-German arbitration 
treaty concluded on the 12th of July: 


“The great significance of the treaty which has been 
concluded between Germany and England lies in the 
fact that Germany, which has hitherto stood so opposed 
to the policy of arbitration, has decided to enter into this 
union which, in germ, is preparing the way for the Fed- 
eration of Europe. It was the delegates of the German 
government who in 1899 prevented the Hague Confer- 
ence from making the treaty there concluded obligatory 
for a number of classes of disputes. Against the wish 
of the other powers the contention of Germany was 
forced through, and the epidemic of arbitration treaties 
which since last year has been going through the 
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European states has been simply a reaction against the 
opposition put up by Germany at The Hague. The 
Western powers, in basing their permanent treaties of 
arbitration on Article 19 of the Hague Convention, 
simply restored the obligatory character of that Conven- 
tion, which had been brought to naught by Germany, 
And only recently, when the Franzso-English Colonial 
agreement came to the knowledge of the German Reich- 
stag, Count Biilow, the Imperial Chancellor, thought 
that the edge of the German sword was a suflicient 
counterweight to it. The entrance of Germany, there- 
fore, into a treaty which supports the principle of judicial 
peace and restores the obligatory character of the Hague 
Convention, at least in the relations to a European state, 
is a concession of the German government to the princi- 
ples of peace, which is of the highest significance for the 
further development of Europe. The victorious power 
inherent in the idea of arbitration gives us the largest 
hope for the near future. The goal has not been reached 
with this treaty, but a stage has been passed which 
shortens the way to the goal.” 








Mr. Jackson H. Ralston of Washington, 
umpire of the Venezuelan-Italian Claims 
Commission, signed his award on July 30. 
About three hundred and sixty claims, aggregating some 
six millions of dollars, were filed with the Italian Com- 
missioner. Of these only about ten per cent., or $600,000, 
was allowed. The largest claim, that of the Corvaia 
heirs, for three millions of dollars, was thrown out because 
the Commission came to the conclusion that the original 
claimant had lost his Italian citizenship and become a 
citizen of Venezuela. The claims for indemnity for the 
acts of unsuccessful revolutionists were, in accordance 
with precedent, also thrown out. The termination of 
the work of this Commission completes the labors of the 
ten commissions appointed at the time when the blockade 
was raised, to determine what amounts were justly due 
to the various claimants. The Commissions have in the 
aggregate allowed only about twenty per cent. of the 
original demands, or of thirty millions only about six 
millions of dollars. This furnishes another proof that 
of all possible judges in international controversies force 
is the worst. Left to have its own violent way, it would 
have committed an outrageous robbery upon Venezuela. 


The Venezuela 
Commissions. 








The Peace Committee of the Society of 
Friends in Great Britain have issued a 
card-leaflet on which is set forth the enor- 
mous increase of military expenditures by the English 
government in recent years. The period of time covered 
is fifty years. In 1854 the army and navy on a peaceful 
footing cost $79,055,000, and the interest on the national 
debt was $140,650,000, or a total annual expenditure of 
$219,705,000. In forty years, or by 1894, this sum had 
increased to $274,000,000, the interest on the national 
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debt having fallen off about $30,000,000. In 1894 the 
cost of the army and navy was $162,475,000, or more 
than double what it had been forty years before. 
During the ten years from 1894 to 1904 the cost of 
army and navy had gone up from $162,475,000 to 
$357,930,000, or considerably more than doubled in the 
short space of ten years. During this period the na- 
tional debt had grown again until the interest bill 
increased $25,000,000. Within this decade the popula- 
tion had increased but ten per cent. This calculation 
does not take account of the great sums expended on 
the Boer War and the more recent Somaliland cam- 
paign. It is no wonder that the Committee feel that 
this increase in military expenditure is alarming. Sixty 
dollars per family for the whole nation, for army and 
navy and war-debt interest, is enough to alarm the most 
patient and long-suffering people. 








President Loubet’s strong devotion to 
the cause of international peace has been 
long known, but it was recently shown in 
a conspicuous way. Mr. Vasseur, the British Peace 
Society’s agent in Paris, called upon him, to present a 
resolution from the Society, thanking him for his great 
service to the cause of peace. Mr. Loubet received Mr. 
Vasseur with the utmost cordiality, and gave him a long 
interview. Speaking of the interview, Mr. Vasseur 


President 
Loubet’s 
Attitude 


says: 

“ He then explained to me the genesis of the Anglo- 
French rapprochement, saying: *‘ When the Secretary of 
the Peace Society of London came over at the time 
of the Exhibition to present me with the address from 
the Society, it was not known, and is not generally 
known even now, that the work relating to the rap- 
prochement of the two nations had already begun.’ The 
whole of his remarks I do not feel at liberty to record, 
but from what he said I gathered that one day, on his 
return to the palace, he found the Prince of Wales (as 
the King was then) waiting for him, and in the inter- 
view which followed, the first ideas were put forth that 
were to result in bringing about the situation as we see 
it now. The matter begun then found its conclusion on 
the subsequent visit of the President to London, where 
I understood a special meeting was held between the 
King and his ministers, the President and M. Del- 
cassé. President Loubet was enthusiastic in his recog- 
nition of the share taken by his minister. ‘Ah!’ he 
said, ‘ Delcassé has done a great deal in this affair. He 
has worked laboriously to smooth down difficulties. He 
is a man of real worth. The President tried to make it 
clear that in the questions that divided the two coun- 
tries it was more a matter of amour propre than any 
impossibility of solving their differences, which would 
be done, therefore, by removing this amour propre and 
putting goodwill in its place. The issue proved that the 
questions were not insoluble, and that all could be 
arranged, provided there was a sincere desire to see the 
two countries drawn closer together. Happily this was 
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the case, and it ended in every one seeing that it could 
be done, and doing it. But one thing is certain, that 
King Edward and the President of the Republic to- 
gether created the entente cordiale.” 





“ Association Men,” for July, the monthly 
magazine of the Y. M. C. A., says: 


No Military 
Companies. 


“Marching, military drills and evolutions, setting-up 
work, etc., have a place in the physical department’s in- 
struction, but experience —and there has been plenty of 
it — has failed to prove that a military company has a 
place within the Association. Boys’ brigades seemed to 
have found a large field with boys, but these have 
vanished with the glamour of the cocked hat, the sham 
battle and the parade. Cleveland (the Association ex- 
perimental laboratory) gave the military company the 
best and fairest trial it has had in an Association. It 
failed. We have asked Mr. Shurtleff, the Cleveland 
Secretary, to give his advice on the State military Com- 
pany within the Association, and here it is: 

“T should be afraid of it: 1. Because the control is 
taken entirely away from the Associations. 2. The State 
is not interested in the objectives sought by the Asso- 
ciations. The State wants simply fighters. The social, 
religious and intellectual considerations are not thought 
of. 3. While in the beginning it may be in the hands 
of reliable men, yet any emergency might result in the 
appointment by the State of non-religious and even im- 
moral men. 4, Some day the State may call these very 
same young men out to fight in the streets of their city to 
suppress the men we are trying to help. Think of the 
possibilities in a great railroad strike. 5. There are other 
reasons, but maybe these are enough.” 





Dr. Alexander died 
suddenly in England on the 23d of June, 
was one of the pillars of the peace cause. 


Mackennal, who 


Dr. Alexander 
Mackennal. 


He had not been very actively associated with the peace 
movement in its technical sense, but in the field of his 
church work, where he was a recognized leader among 
the Nonconformists, he was a pronounced and tireless 
opponent of those ideas and policies, whether national 
or international, out of which misunderstandings and 
wars spring. He believed, and rightly, that all public 
acts and policies of a professedly Christian nation ought 
to be based upon and controlled by the same Christian 
principles that men are expected to live by in their pri- 
vate life. His views on these matters he set forth faith- 
fully, not with passion and rhetoric, but with calmness, 
clearness and force, and entire freedom from that easy 
opportunism which is always trying to square what is 
with what ought to be. He believed that his country 
had gone radically wrong in South Africa, and he said 
so openly and unequivocally. In his address before the 
International Congregational Council at Boston in Sep- 
tember, 1899, he said: “There will be no end to the 
liability of war until nations are Christian in the sense 
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that many men and women are so; and in this sense 
there is not and never has been a Christian nation. 
The Christian law is this: ‘So is the will of God, that 
with well doing ye put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men.’ ‘It is better, if the will of God be so, that ye 
suffer for well doing than for evil doing.’ There is not 
a cabinet in the world where this law is accepted, even 
dreamed of as a possibility in national action.” But he 
believed that progress was being made, especially 
through the growing prevalence of arbitration, toward 
the adoption of Christian methode in_ international 
affairs. Yet he felt that there was still very great 
necessity “to proclaim the Christian way of overcoming 
international evil with international good.” This he 
thought to be the only way by which war could be 
securely done away. 





The International Education Confer- 


International : 
Education ence, at a recent meeting held in the Lec- 
a ture Hall of the Boston Public Library, 


adopted two important resolutions in view of the 
approaching Peace Congress. One of these, a copy of 
which was sent to the National Educational Association, 
was as follows: 


Whereas, The cause of peace is closely allied to that of 
education, and right training in intelligence and character 
best fit nations for the mediation of hostile ideas which pro- 
duce wars, unless otherwise adjusted, and for the extension 
of law into the international area; 

‘* Resolved, That the International Education Conference re- 
spectfully suggests to the National Educational Association and 
to other educational bodies that appropriate action be taken 
by resolutions, the appointment of representative committees 
to the Peace Congress, or by such other course as may tend to 
bring into closer relations the agencies promotive of popular 
education and of the world’s peace.’ 


This subject deserves the careful attention of all edu- 
cators in the country. One session of the Peace Con- 
gress (October 3-7) is to be devoted to the educational 
aspects of the peace propaganda, with eminent educators 
as speakers. It is to be hoped that many educators 
from different parts of the country will attend the Con. 


gress. The other resolution is as follows: 

‘* Whereas, A two-cent postage for one ounce letter is already 
established throughout the separate areas of various leading 
nations, and is believed to be economic for the Postal Union 
area; and, 

‘* Whereas, The present high international rate for said 
service is regarded as excessive, inconsistent with current 
rates for similar service within vast national areas and in a 
measure obstructive of the great functions of the interna- 
tional postal system; 

** Resolved, That the International Education Conference 
respectfully suggests to the Universal Peace Congress, to be 
held in Boston in 1904, such consideration of the above and 
action as may be deemed wise in the interest of popular edu- 
cation, international friendship and the world’s peace.”’ 


The friends of peace are probably all in favor of an 
early reduction and a rendering uniform of all foreign 
postage, and will doubtless be willing to throw the 
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weight of the Peace Congress in favor of uniform two- 
cent foreign postage. Indeed, the Peace Congress last 
fall at Rouen voted its approval of the idea of an inter- 
national postage stamp. 





Samuel M. Jones, mayor of Toledo, O., 
who died on the 12th of July, has left a 
greater void in our American life than 
many people suspect. We have had no other man like 
him in the history of the nation; by which we mean no 
man in public life who held such radical and advanced 
ideas of the social and political practicability of the 
principles taught by Jesus Christ, and at the same time 
had the faith and the courage to carry them out in 
practice single handed. And in spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, he made a success of the 
effort,— a success of his business and a success in his 
career as mayor of a large city. He has been criticised 
for being ahead of his time, for not being willing to 
wait for the slow transformation of ordinary progress. 
If he had done this, he would have accomplished little 
and would never have been heard of. The great value of 
such a man is that he tries his ideals in society just as it 
is. His very failure, so far as he fails, is his real suc- 
cess. He is not set to show the world how it may 
transform itself graduaily, but to show it into what it 
ought to transform itself. That was the supreme value 
of William Penn and his great political experiment, of 
whom the life and character of Mr. Jones naturally led 
one to think. To have reached the honor of being 
called “Golden Rule Jones” was a very great attain- 
ment, for the title was not given him in mockery, but in 
sincerity. Everybody who knew him well believed in 
him and felt that he was the soul of goodness and 
gentleness. No higher tribute could be given to any 
man. Mayor Jones was one of the strongest possible 
opponents of war. The bloody business was to him the 
denial of every principle which he held dear. He could 
conceive of nothing darker and more unworthy of the 
Christ-spirit, and he denounced it without reserve. He 
believed in the supreme authority and the supreme effici- 
ency of the forces of love and unreserved beneficence, 
and he felt in his deepest soul that these would conquer 
and redeem the world, if men who profess to follow 
them would only live by them always and everywhere. 
And it is not easy to deny that his accomplishments 
went a long way to make his faith seem reasonable and 


Golden Rule 
Mayor Jones. 





natural. 

We regret to have to take a line to 
Progress of speak of the horrible tragedy which is 
the War. 


being enacted in the Far East, there is so 
much that is inspiring and beautiful in the constructive 
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movements which are going on in the world. But there 
it is, in all its ghastly reality, before our eyes — our mind’s 
eyes —every day. Since our last issue the fighting has 
grown more continuous and more deadly. Every 
morning’s papers bring us reports of heavy engage- 
ments, of fierce assaults on forts and entrenchments, of 
explosions of mines, of thousands slaughtered by rifle 
fire and exploding shells, of train-loads of wounded car- 
ried away from the field. And the accounts that get 
through seem not half to disclose what is probably 
taking place. As we go to press a great assault upon 
Port Arthur is being delivered by the Japanese, with 
immense losses on both sides. To the north the Japan- 
ese armies have been steadily pushing back the Russian 
forces, whom they seem still greatly to surpass in num- 
bers. The Russians are contesting stubbornly every bit 
of the way, and are withdrawing from their positions to 
prevent themselves from being outflanked and sur- 
rounded by the superior numbers of the Japanese. 
There has been a good deal of talk of a decisive battle 
being imminent, but none such has yet been fought. 
Nor is it likely, considering the present spirit of the 
combatants, that any one engagement, however severe, 
will prove decisive. The Vladivostock fleet has made 
another raid south, and after capturing or destroying a 
few merchant vessels, has returned safe to port. All 
talk of bringing about a cessation of hostilities by medi- 
ation or otherwise seems to have ceased, and there 
seems nothing in prospect but the continuance of the 
dreadful butcheries until one or both of the belligerents 
have wrecked and exhausted themselves. 





- 


One of the best and truest friends of 
Joseph A. Allen once whom New England has produced 
was Joseph A. Allen, who died at Medfield, Mass., 
July 17, at the age of eighty-five. He maintained 
his active interest in the cause to the very last, being 
a regular member of the American Peace Society, and 
sending his contribution annually for its work. He be- 
longed, as did his brother Nathaniel T. Allen, who died 
last year at West Newton, to the radical section of the 
friends of peace. He did not see any way of reconcil- 
ing war with common morality. He had known and 
been actively associated with the great peace workers in 
New England and New York fifty years ago. Through 
all his career as a public school teacher and principal, as 
president of the New York State Normal School at 
Fredonia, and as superintendent of the Massachusetts 
State Reform School at Westboro, he endeavored in 
all wise and proper ways to inculcate among boys a 
true conception of the iniquity of war and of the great- 
ness and glory of peace. His success in this direction 


was not small. He frequently wrote articles upon the 
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subject for the local papers where he lived, and attended 
a number of peace and arbitration conferences. He 
was not, however, a one-sided man. His devotion to 
the cause of international arbitration and peace was only 
one phase of his large interest in everything good and 
humane. He was of that type of reformers whose 
principles draw them to throw in their full strength 
wherever anything is doing for the true blessing and 
happiness of humanity. 





Dr. George W. Hoss, president of 
the Kansas Peace Society, has looked 
up and sent us the statements on arbi- 
tration and peace put into the political platforms this 
year, and finds them to be as follows: 

The Prohibition platform says: “ We declare our- 
selves in favor of international arbitration; and we de- 
clare that our nation should contribute in every manner 
consistent with national dignity to the permanent estab- 
lishmeyt of peace between all nations.” 

The Republican platform says: “ We favor the settle- 
ment of international differences by arbitration.” 

The Democratic platform, from which he quotes no 
statement on arbitration, says: ‘‘ We favor the reduction 
of army and navy expenditures to the point historically 
demonstrated to be safe and sufficient.” 

Dr. Hoss finds these statements, though they are 
somewhat brief and oracular, nevertheless encouraging. 
He hopes that by next year public sentiment will have 
grown so insistent that the platforms will contain much 


stronger declarations, even demands and pledges. 
<> >+-— 


Brevities. 


. - The world has been aroused again as by a trumpet 
blast by Tolstoy’s recent letter in the London Times on 
the Russo-Japanese War. We reserve comments on 
this great utterance, hoping to be able to give our readers 
the letter in full in our next issue. It is a long letter 
and will cover ten or more pages in the ApvocaTE oF 
PrAck, but no one interested in the advancement of the 
cause of peace can afford to leave a line of it unread. 


Political Platforms 
and Peace. 





. . . The French government has bestowed upon Sec- 
retary of State Hay the Grand Cross of the Legend of 
Honor “in recognition of the services rendered during 
the last six years toward the maintenance of the peace 
of the world.” 

The Directors of the Old South Historical Work, 
Boston, have published as their 146th leaflet the ad- 
dresses of Elihu Burritt on a Congress of Nations at 
the Peace Congresses of Brussels, Paris and Frankfort, 
in 1848, 1849, and 1850. The leaflet is a most oppor- 
tune one just now, when the subject of a regular Inter- 
national Advisory Congress is under consideration in 
the Foreign Relation Committees of Congress. Copies 
may be had at five cents each, by addressing the Direc- 
tors of the Old South Work at the Old South Meeting- 
house, Boston. 
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A resolution introduced by Professor Corsi was 
voted by the recent Italian National Peace Congress in 
favor of the conclusion of treaties of arbitration between 
Italy and other countries, stipulating the reference to 
arbitration of all controversies, actual and future. 


. . . The Commercial Travelers’ Exposition, which 
will take place from October 3d to 29th in Mechanics 
Hall, Boston, will give one day to the subject of arbitra- 
tion and peace. The date will probably be the 20th of 
October, and an excellent list of speakers is being 
arranged. 


The Woman’s Journal for July 16 urged all suf- 
fragists to give the movement for a regular international 
congress their hearty coéperation. “ Militarism,” it said, 
“is the deadliest foe of women’s rights. Therefore the 
advocates of woman’s equality should be the strongest 
opponents of militarism.” 


, At its meeting the Ist of June the German Peace 
Society voted a resolution proposed by Pastor Umfrid, 
of Stuttgart, deploring the fact that Germany had taken 
no steps toward securing arbitration treaties, and calling 
upon the German government to follow the example of 
the nations of Western Europe, which now have a “ net- 
work of arbitration treaties.” Germany has since joined 
the “ network.” 


: The Swiss Federal Council has authorized the 
President of Switzerland to open negotiations with the 
other nations of the world for the conclusion of general 
treaties of arbitration. 


San Domingo has agreed to pay four per cent. in- 
terest on its obligation of $4,500,000 to the San Domingo 
Improvement Company, a New York corporation own- 
ing a railroad in the island, which the government there 
confiscated. Judge Gray of Delaware was chosen 
umpire in the dispute. The agreement provides for 
monthly ge on the sliding scale, and Puerto 
Plata, Sanchez, Samana and Monte Cristi are named as 
ports whose customs revenues are to be pledged as 
securities for the payments. 


. “The awful collision of two great races, the Rus- 
sian and the Japanese, with both of which the American 
people stand on terms of profound friendship, as well as 
lesser wars elsewhere, are not leading men to think war 
necessary, but to regard it with sorrow and detestation, 
and to strengthen the conviction that all benefits reached 
by war are attainable by other and better means, and 
irreparable evils avoided.”— The People. 


Since the Hague Conference in 1899, France 
has reduced her annual naval expenditure by three mil- 
lion dollars, Russia has increased hers by two millions, 
Germany hers by seven millions, while Great Britain has 
increased hers by thirty-eight millions, and the United 
States hers by more than sixty millions. 


An article in the Franco-Netherlands Conven- 
tion, relative to the cable which unites Saigon with the 
western coast of Borneo, stipulates that all differences 
arising in connection with the convention which diplo- 
macy cannot settle shall be submitted to the Hague 
Court. 
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. . . Tolstoy has written a preface for a new biography 
of William Lloyd Garrison, which is about to be pub- 
lished in English by the Russian house of Tchertkoff, in 
London. Tolstoy has always greatly admired Garrison, 
who was a consistent advocate of non-resistance, long 
before the Russian Count took the matter up, and this 
preface is devoted very largely to a discussion of this 
subject in its many bearings. 


—" As a result of the great reduction in the budget 
occasioned by her pacific agreements with Argentina, 
Chile will be able by the end of this year to redeem her 
paper money. For the next year it is estimated that the 
receipts will surpass the expenditures by twenty-two 
million piastres. The money received for the two war- 
ships sold is being spent for the improvement of the 
docks of Valparaiso and other ports. 


— << Se —— 
The Passion of Peace. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ. 


The passion for Peace has preémpted my soul. 
How can words that work otherwise issue from me! 


I recall how Revenge roved abroad in my life; 
How the work of the world seemed to sanctify strife; 
How the slaughter on battlefields seemed a necessity; — 


How I loathed all the years that had yielded to Peace. 
* * * * 7 * = * * * * 


For I pictured this Peace as a weakling whose baseness bred 
cowards; whose miser-insanity stultified souls; whose 
willess supineness sent manhood to death — 

For I fed on the lies War delivered with unction; 

I believed; 

But I ne’er had beheld in her passion this Power eternal. 


I accepted as hers miscalled children of Cowardice. 
I surprised Peace (and knew her) with passion unspeakable, 
passing them by. 


I was stirred to my soul, and spake instantly, sternly: 

‘* Art thou then not the mother of these; of the vices that riot 
when War is withholden; of the crimes we accept as thy 
children, brought forth when the Nations are resting from 
slaughter, in the years when we yield to soft Pity’s 
enticements?”’ 


Oh, the passion, impelling, that leaped to her eyes! 

Oh, the loathing that looked where that progeny flourished! 

Oh, the longing, the love unappeased that pervaded the answer: 

“Tam virgin; awaiting one day that denies War's dominion; 
awaiting to welcome the soul that has never mistuken War's 
children and Greed’s as the fruit of my body, my soul’s 
reproduction. 

Iam peace; I am virgin; — and waiting the day of espousal.” 


Oh, the passion that spoke from the soul I encountered! 
Oh, the long years of waiting, to make myself worthy! 
For the passion for Peace has preémpted my soul! 


“Still lives for Earth, which friends so long have trod, 

The great hope resting on the truth of God, — 

Evil shall cease and Violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day.” 
— Whittier. 


Address (condensed) of Leonard Courtney 
at the British National Peace Con- 
gress, Manchester, Eng., June 22. 


We are met at a time which, I am afraid, cannot be 
said to be very favorable to the cause of peace. The 
facts of life which we have to face and acknowledge, 
and which it would be not only foolish but criminal to 
ignore, are at the present not favorable to our hopes. 
We are witnessing a very severe war, a war of a new 
character, which is not only severe but promises or 
threatens to last—-a war between a great European 
Power and an Asiatic Power which shows at least the 
capacity to meet, if not to the end upon equal terms, at 
all events for a time upon terms really superior, the 
European Power. 

That is not all. We have to witness what is evidently 
the beginning of a war between ourselves and a country 
which has given no offense, save that of desiring to be 
left alone. [Cheers.] In opening up this war we are 
disregarding all the experiences of our predecessors; we 
are neglecting the lessons which have been supposed to 
be accumulated by the history of our own past. 

These are facts which thrust themselves before us in 
contemplating the operations of the world. But I think 
we have something more to acknowledge as weighing 
against our hopes and our aims than the facts, important 
as they are, of the war between Russia and Japan and 
the expedition which we have sent into Thibet. We 
have to recognize the state of feeling amongst civilized 
countries, which is one always pregnant with danger 
of war, instead of the old desire for pacific relations. 
Instead of a temper of trust and confidence in our 
neighbors, there has come over Europe and there is ex- 
tending beyond Europe into the continent of America a 
temper of aggression, a temper of annexation, a temper 
of extension of influence and authority which is most 
threatening to the future peace of the world. How is 
such a temper to be met, how is it to be assuaged, how 
is it, if possible, to be laid to rest? 

The one answer, which may not seem to be a hopeful 
answer, which I would give at the outset, is that it is 
only to be met by the conversion of men, by bringing 
home to individuals a sense of the iniquity of war, by 
getting them seized with a sense of the beauty of peace ; 
it is by creating in them something like a passion for the 
pacific settlement of disputes and a dwelling together in 
brotherhood of the nations of mankind. It is by these, 
and these only, that we can ensure the development of 
peace throughout the world. 

This is no new doctrine, no new teaching; and it 
seems very little to advance us in carrying forward our 
aims and in fulfilling our hopes. Yet we must fall back 
upon it, discouraging as the past may have been, un- 
satisfactory as the prospect of the present may be — we 
must fall back upon this as the real hope of the future; 
and even now, looking about us, looking at other nations 
and looking at our own, we are not without some hopes 
that the struggle between good and bad, though not 
always successful, is still one in which we shall win. 
Some progress has been made, even in recent days, 
towards the goal we desire to reach. We have seen a 
movement towards arbitration, which has resulted in 
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treaties between ourselves and France and between our- 
selves and Italy, and which promises in some way, per- 
haps not too definitely, the acquisition of a treaty 
between ourselves and the United States, and may lead 
to other treaties between European nations. These 
treaties have been for the pacific settlement of disputes 
by arbitration, not of all disputes, only of a limited 
number or a limited class of disputes; but it is a begin- 
ning, and one which we believe will by its success de- 
velop and multiply, so that the principle of arbitration, 
adopted at first only in a limited number of cases, will 
be extended to a large number in the end. It is encour- 
aging that in the agreements which have been entered 
into there is an increasing tendency to refer disputes not 
to arbitrators chosen for the occasion, under the influ- 
ence, it may be, of passions and excitements which arise 
out of international disputes, but to that Court the 
establishment of which is the other great fact upon which 
we can look with satisfaction in a review of the recent 
history of Europe. 

The reference to the Court of The Hague, as a stand- 
ing tribunal, of differences arising amongst civilized 
nations is, in fact, the commencement of a disposition to 
substitute law instead of force as the great power that 
will set at rest disputes among men. In endeavoring to 
infuse amongst our neighbors, and especially amongst 
the young, that passionate desire for peace, I would 
have our friends not to attempt to deny that war some- 
times, indeed often, may be illustrated by virtues — by 
the virtues, such as they are, which war may develop 
and bring to the front,— but they are virtues which are 
possible, and more than possible, that are likely to 
occur, in the sphere of peace. Under peace such virtues 
are untrammeled and unspoilt by the hideous concomit- 
ants that circle round the events that we recognize as 
noble in the story of war. 

Take, for instance, this last contest, which we are 
now looking upon with sorrow. There are events 
which have happened in it to which it would be idle to 
deny some meed of praise. When those Russian ships 
came out of Chemulpho they came out to certain defeat, 
and probably death to a large number of those who 
emerged from the inner harbor. But the men who 
came, came seriously, soberly, consciously, to yield to 
what they believed to be a necessity of self-sacrifice, to 
yield to something outside and greater than themselves, 
to attempt to do the duty which they owed to the 
community of which they were the symbols and the 
emissaries. This was an act which not only schoolboys 
but historians will have to recognize as an act of heroism 
comparable to the great acts which are told us of Greece 
and Rome. So, again, the Japanese who preferred to 
go down with the transport ships still more recently 
rather than yield to the enemy, when called upon to 
surrender, have exhibited a virtue which men of peace 
must recognize, and must feel even constrained to 
admire. But these virtues, as I have said, are not 
virtues which are only possible in war. We may have 
self-sacrifice in peace. Men may go and men have 
gone to meet death in the noble work not of injuring 
one another, but of attempting to help them. Mutual 
help often requires self-sacrifice, and the devotion to the 
good not only of your country but of all mankind re- 
quires you to be ready to meet any fate, and the virtues 
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which are the virtues of war may be, and often have been, 
repeated in the story of peace. 

There is yet another sphere in which, I think, some- 
thing may be done to promote the maintenance of peace 
amongst the nations. Why is it that within the nation, 
within each civilized nation, peace has been secured? 
Why is it that within this realm of England we no 
longer see armed retainers fighting at the bidding of 
barons and chieftains, and the whole country the scene 
of strife and conflict? The great strength of peace in 
England, the great strength of peace within every coun- 
try that is civilized, lies in the belief, not merely that 
ease and comfort and plenty can be best secured by 
abstinence from the destructive energies of war, but that 
through law, and through the peaceful administration of 
law, justice, equity, right between man and man is most 
assured and most certain. 

It is because of the confidence that our institutions 
administer justice that we have got the internal peace in 
which we rejoice, and when that confidence disappears 
it matters not what army of policemen you may have, it 
matters not how strong may be your martial forces, 
your internal peace also has gone. We saw that in 
our own country not very long ago. We had got all 
the resources of civilization, but peace had departed 
because there appeared to be, rightly or wrongly, in the 
minds of a considerable section of the population, a 
belief that the institutions of the country no longer 
worked righteousness and no longer secured justice. 

It appears to me that the analogy presented by the 
spectacle of nations within themselves may suggest the 
best possible means of maintaining the spirit of peace 
and of assisting the development of peace. The more 
we can assure the nations of the world that justice 
between themselves can be secured by pacific means, the 
more certain will be the departure from all resort to 
arms. In this way one hails with the greatest satisfac- 
tion the agreements which in the last few months have 
been accomplished between the nations of Europe — 
that grand work of setting up a Court at The Hague, 
which is, above and beyond all other, established for 
referring disputes for arbitration. All this machinery 
tends towards the maintenance —the development and 
maintenance — of the faith that equity, right dealing 
and good conduct between nations may be secured by 
an institution set up between nations more certainly, 
more really, more truly by the pacific means of law than 
by the barbarous means of war. 

But there is something beyond and beside these spe- 
cific agreements. What is international law? We hear 
a good deal about it, but what does it mean? Here, I 
think, we ought to recognize the excellence of a set of 
principles suggested by the rules of equity and conduct 
and justice within nations, and applied tentatively, bit 
by bit, in a continuous and increasing degree. Inter- 
national law is not, like municipal law, strictly defined, 
strictly organized, strictly guaranteed. It is to some 
extent always in a state of growth, but certain leading 
principles of it have come to be recognized by all civil- 
ized nations. Others are half-recognized, others only 
just suggested as international law, but in each case it 
has gone on, now for two centuries or more, growing 
and growing. In our own time it has grown, and, with 
the assistance of the British people and the assistance of 
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other civilized nations, may go on growing until the 
power of international law becomes something between 
nations like the power of municipal law which operates 
within a nation. How can we help the growth of this 
international law, which has grown up, as I said, partly 
by the suggestion of national equity, wrought through 
municipal organization, and has been largely indebted to 
the energetic thought of some great thinkers who have 
occupied themselves with this problem? It has also 
grown out of the experience of nations, and statesmen 
who govern nations, who have learned the dangers out 
of which wars spring, and who have found principles 
through the action of which wars may be averted. 

Now these principles have been developed largely 
in times of war, through the energetic attention that 
neutrals have paid to the conduct of those who have 
engaged in war, and through the decisive remonstrances 
neutrals have from time to time made against the 
actions of belligerents; because two great nations, enter- 
ing upon war, do not confine the effect of their conduct 
to themselves — they are continually doing something 
which affects others, also. The other people remon- 
strate sometimes with energy and firmness. Out of 
the remonstrances of neutrals have come to be elabor- 
ated principles which have been accepted by all civil- 
ized nations, and which now form what you may call 
additional acts in the statute-book of international law. 

Take, for example, privateering. Privateering was a 
mode of warfare very irregular, easily abused, and 
capable of degenerating into something not far from 
piracy. But privateering was a convenient and effective 
weapon in the hand of the power which could retain the 
greatest mastery of the seas; and it was insisted on by 
great maritime countries as a legitimate weapon. But 
neutrals objected, and resisted, and at last, half a century 
ago,— at the close of the Crimean War,— it was agreed 
that privateering, which had been practically abandoned 
during that war, should not again be resumed, but 
should be declared abolished. It was a new principle 
adopted between nations, due largely to the fact that 
neutrals had declared their refusal to allow the practice 
to pass without remonstrance, and without —if they 
were driven to it — adopting some means of preventing 
it. In the same way there arose the principle that 
“free ships make free goods,”—that is to say, that 
when two nations are at war, as Great Britain, for 
example, with France, Great Britain should not be at 
liberty to take out of an American ship goods that 
belonged to a Frenchman, on the plea that they were 
the goods of a subject of a hostile nation. We used to 
insist that we could take the goods of an enemy, 
wherever found; but neutrals said “No.” Neutrals for 
a long time had to yield; but they grew in power, their 
remonstrances acquired weight, and a sense of the 
justice of the remonstrance came to be felt. So at the 
end of the Treaty of Paris the nations of Europe agreed 
that henceforward free ships should make free goods, 
contraband of war only excepted; and a new principle 
was added to the other principles of international law. 

Now, international law being a growing thing, its 
principles being those which from time to time are 
extended, as the ideas of justice between nations be- 
came more and more clear and more and more definite, 
and as the possibilities of keeping war within bounds 
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and regulations become more and more recognized, it 
seems to me to be preéminently the duty of every 
neutral country in time of war to be on the watch, to 
insist, as far as possible, not only that the existing 
principles of international law shall be observed, but 
that everything possible shall be done to extend those 
principles, to tighten their operation, to strengthen their 
power, so as to develop out of the elementary beginnings 
of law which now exist a more complete code for the 
government of the world. 

Well, in the present war have there been questions 
about which we ought to be jealous? I think there 
have — questions as to which we should vigilantly in- 
quire. Have we done our duty, have we been keen to 
see what might be urged which should be not only of 
use in respect of the present controversy, but might be of 
extreme importance with respect to the future peaceful 
relations of the world? You know, probably, there was 
much discussion on the Continent — not much here — as 
to the way in which the war between Russia and Japan 
began. There was no formal declaration of war before 
an act of war, but there was, it is said, a sufficient warn- 
ing that a state of war had arisen, and that a warlike 
act might be expected as the immediate consequence. 

Let me point out to you, as friends of peace, the 
imperative importance of insisting on the principle that 
war is not to be tolerated — the starting of war between 
two principals is not to be tolerated, without some warn- 
ing, some reason on the part of both sides to believe 
that it is coming. Whatever else we may think about 
it, it is certain that the great success of the unexpected 
attack of Japan upon Russia has already strengthened 
those people who are most eager to maintain and in- 
tensify the armed attitude of nations in their arguments 
that you must always be prepared with the utmost 
force, because, without any warning, you may be 
attacked. 

Against that we should insist that the law of nations 
ought never to permit, and does not permit, a warlike 
act to be begun without such preliminaries as give at 
least a warning that that act may be expected. I refer 
for a moment in passing to a phrase used by an English 
soldier within the last fortnight, which may bring home 
to some of you the importance of the principle I am now 
insisting upon. Lord Dundonald, in quitting his com- 
mand in Canada and calling attention to the state of the 
country there, used this remarkable phrase: “Canada 
exists through the forbearance of a neighboring power.” 
The suggestion, more or less openly expressed, is this — 
that the United States might at any moment march 
straight into Canada, and Canada would not be prepared 
to resist. Well, Canada would not be prepared to 
resist, if we could conceive of such an iniquity as the 
United States marching-— without notice, without 
quarrel, without initial discussion, without negotiation, 
without circumstances leading up to a condition in 
which war is imminent—marching an army into 
Canada. 

If we are to think of such iniquity as that being pos- 
sible, as being such as is admissible amongst civilized 
nations, then, indeed, we must be armed to the teeth 
against all comers—no man will be safe against his 
neighbor, no country safe against any other country. It 
is imperative, I say, to insist that war should never be 
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begun unless after such circumstances as give fair 
reason of warning on both sides that war may be ex- 
pected from either one of them. 

I look, said Mr. Courtney, in concluding, as the best 
preservative of peace, as the real, life-giving fount of 
peace, to a passionate desire to see fulfilled what has 
been the dream of the best men for centuries, even for 
thousands of years, the realization of peace between 
nations; that instead of the barbarities of war we shall 
have the brot):zrhood of peace, that instead of nation be- 
ing arrayed against nation, animated with the mad desire 
of mutual destruction, we may see them working side by 
side, each fulfilling peacefully its proper place in the 
great organization of the world. I look to that as the 
first thing we must carry with us in our proselytizing 
energies, wherever we may go. I look next to the 
doing of our best to maintain the authority of law, as it 
has been constituted, and to extend the authority of law 
in cases where it is still capable of extension, so that 
governments and nations everywhere, recognizing that 
there will be built up principles by the application of 
which, between themselves, they may secure the realiza- 
tion of that vision of peace of which I have spoken. 
Those doctrines may be supported by your institution, 
the idea may be supported by your local members, and 
you may see, with constantly growing force, at The 
Hague or elsewhere — at The Hague right cheerfully I 
would accept it—a Court which is, in itself, of slow 
operation, come to exercise over the nations of the civil- 
ized world that great authority which must always tend 
to the exercise of justice —- sane, regulated, wise and 
liberal justice — amongst nations, as it has been realized 
amongst individuals. 





<--> + —— 


War from the Christian Standpoint. 


BY CHARLES OSBORNE, 


In the present war between Russia and Japan the 
claim is made by the sympathizers with both sides that 
it is a fight between Christianity and heathenism. It 
would seem that those who speak in this way are igno- 
rant either of what Christianity really is or of what war 
means. We need oftener to go to the root of the whole 
matter and study the subject from the Christian stand- 
point. If we claim to be Christians the one question 
for us is this: Can war ever be consistent with the ex- 
ample and the teachings of Christ? This view of the 
subject is often lost sight of and needs to be emphasized, 
for the peace of the world will never be secure until it 
rests on the firm conviction in the minds of Christians 
that war is wrong. If the Christian church had always 
acted on this belief, war between civilized nations would 
have long ago become impossible. 

In Charles Sheldon’s famous story * In His Steps” we 
get a glimpse of what the result might be if the members 
of one church pledged themselves to decide every ques- 
tion by the test, “ What would Jesus do if he were in 
my place”? If we ask this question and answer it 
honestly it will help us to solve many of the difficult 
problems of life, and I think all will agree that this test, 
or something similar, is the only one the Christian should 
use in determining his conduct. Let us apply the test, 
« What would Jesus do?” Would He engage in war 
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under any circumstances? For me there can be but one 
answer: He would not do it. 

This was the view held by the Christian church during 
the first two centuries. Tertullian, who lived about the 
year two hundred, is positive in his teaching that war is 
unlawful for the Christian. He says, “How will a 
Christian man war without a sword, which the Lord has 
taken away? In disarming Peter he unbelted every 
soldier.” Other writers of that period claimed that the 
prophecy, “ They shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks,” had already been 
fulfilled because the Christians refused to serve in the 
army. One of the complaints made against them by 
their enemies was that they would not fight even when 
it was necessary. We have the record of Marcellus, a 
centurion in one of the Roman legions, who became a 
Christian. One day he threw down his sword and belt 
at the head of the legion saying he had become a 
Christian and would serve no longer. He was thrown 
into prison and afterwards put to death. A young man 
named Maximilian was brought before the tribunal to be 
enrolled in the army, but he refused to become a soldier, 
saying, “I am a Christian and cannot fight.” He was 
told that death would be the penalty if he refused, but 
he replied, “I cannot fight if I die.” He was at once 
condemned and beheaded. We may search the records 
of war in vain to find greater acts of heroism than these, 

Other cases might be mentioned, if further proof were 
needed, of the fact that in the earlier and purer days of 
Christianity, while the teachings of Christ were still fresh 
in the minds of his followers, they steadily refused to 
perform military service because they believed he had 
forbidden it. During these first two centuries the church 
was a great missionary society, and spread rapidly through 
the Roman Empire and in many barbarous countries be- 
sides; but in many places its members began to lose the 
purity and simplicity of the earlier time, and in the third 
century many of them served in the army. The cruel 
and ambitious Emperor Constantine, who ruled early in 
the fourth century, found it policy for him to grant tole- 
ration to the Christians and afterwards to join them. <A 
dissension arose in the church and the case was brought 
to him for settlement, After giving his decision three 
times he thought it was necessary to enforce it by mili- 
tary power. The opposing part resisted, and for the first 
time (but not the last), we find professed Christians 
slaughtering one another. From this time Christians 
were common in the army, and the church rapidly grew 
corrupt. 

It seems strange and sad to think that the church of 
Christ so soon forgot his teachings and suffered such 
defeat. It calls to mind the story of the battle of Ger- 
mantown in the Revolutionary War. The American 
army attacked the enemy and were at first successful, 
but, blinded and confused by a fog, they retreated, and 
instead of enjoying the fruits of the victory that might 
have been theirs, they withdrew to Valley Forge and 
passed a winter of hardship and suffering. So Christ 
sent out the little army of his disciples to conquer the 
world for him. They used the weapons that he gave 
them, patiently enduring persecution and meeting with 
wonderful success. The mighty Roman Empire began 
to yield to their influence. The victory seemed almost 
gained, when, blinded by the vision of worldly power, 
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they retreated from the high position they had held, and 
Christianity gave way to the barbarism of the dark ages, 
from which we are now, at the opening of the twentieth 
century, only slowly recovering. 

Yet many earnest Christian people are indifferent in 
this matter because they do not realize what war means. 
Our young people have never known what it was to live 
in a country which was at war until a few years ago; 
but those of us who saw the New Hampshire Regiment 
start for the Spanish War in 1898, made up as it was of 
young men and boys,— as we saw their fathers, mothers, 
and sisters go with them to the train to say good-bye, 
realizing how uncertain were the chances of ever seeing 
them again, as we thought of the possibilities of battles 
and sickness, of suffering and death in foreign lands, — 
received impressions never to be forgotten, and went 
away with something of the feeling that Lincoln had 
when he visited the slave market at New Orleans, and 
went away saying to himself, “If I ever get a chance to 
hit that institution, Ill hit it hard.” 

In the last war we were more fortunate than we had 
dared to hope, and our regiment came back without 
serious loss; but the celebration each year of Memorial 
Day and the flags that we see in every cemetery remind 
us of the sad days of the Civil War, when many thou- 
sands left their homes and friends and never saw them 
again. As we stand by their graves, “Let us here 
highly resolve,” in the words of President Lincoln, 
“that these dead shall not have died in vain,” but let us 
learn from them the lesson that no effort and no sacrifice 
can be too great if we can make another such conflict 
impossible; and let us never rest until all the followers 
of Christ are ready to say at all times and in all circum- 
stances, “I am a Christian and therefore I cannot 
fight.” 

As Charles Sumner once said: “Let the pulpit, the 
school, the college, the press, the street, and the home, 
all be moved to speak in behalf of this cause. Preach 
it, minister of the Prince of Peace! Let it never be 
forgotten in conversation, in sermon or in prayer, nor 
any longer seek by subtle theory to reconcile the mon- 
strous war system with the precepts of Christ. Instill it, 
teacher of childhood and youth, in the early thoughts of 
your precious charge! exhibit the wickedness of War 
and the beauty of Peace, scholar! write it in your 
books, poet! let it inspire to higher melodies your 
Christian song! And to you, statesman and ruler, let 
the principles of peace be as a cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night! Let. the abolition of war and the 
overthrow of the war system be your constant aim!” 





The Peace Congress of 1849. 
Extract from Elihu Burritt’s Journal, Giving an Account of 
the Arrival of Delegates. 

Paris, Tuesday, Aug. 21, 1849. 
To-morrow the great occasion opens. I can hardly 
realize that it is so near. We had a busy day preparing 
for the first session. People are just applying for 


visitors’ tickets of admission, and we are already obliged 
to curtail the number which might be issued. Dr. 
Carové arrived from Heidelberg, George W. Alexander 
having offered to defray the expenses of his journey 
and stay in Paris. 


In the afternoon we had another 
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meeting of the committee at Mr. Coquerell’s and made 
our final arrangements for opening the Congress. Mr. 
Coquerell’s son, Athanase, agreed to read the translation 
of my essay on “ A Congress of Nations,” which was a 
great favor to me, as he is a minister and accustomed to 
address a public assembly. Took a walk with Mr. 
Walker and called at several hotels to find Americans, 
Hon. Charles Durkee has arrived from Wisconsin, 
having traveled fifteen hundred miles before he reached 
New York. He is a plain, farmer-looking man, of no 
classical education, and with but little acquaintance with 
the world. But he is truly an earnest, single-hearted 
man, and, although unable to shine as a speaker, his 
presence will be valuable. 

The evening came, and it seemed as if the luminous 
penumbra of a great advent came with it. At 8.30 
Mr. Walker and myself proceeded to the station of the 
Northern Railway to receive our English and American 
friends, who were to arrive at about nine, according to 
the arrangements. Mr. Richard and Mr. Cooper had 
already gone, and we met at the station, full of interest- 
ing expectations. We were soon apprised that the 
delegation only left Amiens at 8.30, and that conse- 
quently they would not reach Paris before 12.30. Mr. 
Walker therefore returned to the Hotel Bedford, and 
Mr. Richard, Mr. Cooper and I remained to meet and 
welcome the peace army of invasion. We were shown 
into an elegant waiting-room, where we reclined upon 
sofas and conversed upon the great enterprise which 
was now about to open upon the world. It was a time 
crowded with varied emotions to me. In a little while 
I was to meet those whom I had seen at their own 
homes in different parts of England. . There was a spe- 
cies of romance, of heroic adventure, connected with 
the expedition, which inspired my imagination and en- 
hanced the zest of that expectation with which I listened 
for the sound of the chariot-wheels of the railway train 
which was to bring the missionaries of peace. Occa- 
sionally we caught a little sleep and then were roused 
by what seemed the footsteps of the great iron horse 
approaching with his precious charge. Some machinery 
at a distance or distant wagons produced this impression 
frequently, and we sallied out to the further end of the 
station every fifteen minutes to listen. Every moment 
as the clock struck twelve became fraught with palpi- 
tating interest and expectation. The attendants began 
to assemble on the platform as if they expected the ap- 
proach of the train. Finally, about 1 P.M. we heard 
the distant sound of a trumpet and the railway whistle. 
In a moment the long row of gaslights burst forth into 
the most vivid splendor. The servants appeare? in 
force along the line; the baggage trucks began to 
rumble along the platform. The long-expected moment 
had come, with its world of sudden emotions. The 
great red eyeballs of the iron horse grew brighter and 
brighter as he thundered into the station. 

A vista of dear faces, half hidden and half revealed, 
passed before my eyes as the train moved slowly to its 
stopping place. But the first hand that was extended 
to me was dear Crosfields’s, who saw me through the 
window while the carriage was still in motion. Then 
Cunningham, Massey and Bradshaw of Manchester gave 
me their hands simultaneously, and in two minutes the 
whole host was ranged upon the platform, numbering 
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about four hundred persons, —the first detachment of 
the grand army. Good Joseph Sturge was with them 
with his face shining like the moon, and for a moment I 
was almost overwhelmed with the salutations of friends 
from every part of England and Scotland. I can never 
forget the luxury of that precious moment. I went 
round into the baggage-room, through which the delega- 
tion passed, and there witnessed a scene which was truly 
remarkable. The French officials were buried up in the 
tide of the florid Englishmen, and disappeared from view, 
while the new guests of the metropolis mounted the 
baggage forms, and with stentorian voices “cried” off 
by piecemeal the vast pile of baggage. ll the restric- 
tions of the custom-house and octroi gave way before this 
new army of invasion, and for the space of an hour the 
station seemed to have been stormed and taken posses- 
sion of by the foreigners. Here I shook hands as it were 
“by platoons” with nearly the whole delegation, and 
felt grateful to find so many hands warmed with kindly 
sentiments towards me. There were in one group, J. D. 
Carr, George Peile, Eliza Nicholson, and Henry Wigham, 
with whom I had a joyful meeting. Then dear Elnathan 
Davis came up to me with his face redolent or luminous 
with the gladness of his great heart, bringing with him 
the precious associations of “auld lang syne” in America. 
There was J. B. Syme, with his little sickly body trem- 
bling with the excitement of the occasion. John Petrie 
and his sweet daughter Margaret were there and greeted 
me with many expressions of goodwill, and Emma S. 
Matthews from Bristol and several other young spirits 
who have been first and foremost in the still movement 
of the League of Brotherhood were among the crowd. 

Slowly the first detachment was wheeled away in omni- 
buses to the different hotels. The soldiers that marched 
up and down before the entrance of the station threaded 
their monotonous way through the strangers, and seemed 
to tread timidly among the Quakeresses, and the busy 
crowd of peace men and women as if half ashamed of 
their muskets. And, in fact, the sudden avalanche “des 
Anglais” appeared to sweep away or transform every- 
thing before it, leaving nothing French but the white, 
chubby horses, apparent. Before the last of the first bat- 
talion had left the baggage room the second train ar- 
rived, and another scene ensued like the first. There 
were many persons from Scotland, even from Aberdeen. 
There were Dr. Ritchie, his two daughters, and about a 
dozen other persons from Edinburg. William Melvin 
and three or four others from Paisley, and about half a 
dozen from Glasgow were included in the Scottish dele- 
gation. Good old Samuel Darke of Worcester was 
present, and many venerable men from different parts of 
England. I remained until the very last omnibus had 
left the station, and then returned to the Bedford about 
3.30 in the morning. Such was the first chapter in the 
grand enterprise of Peace which must make 1849 a year 
of precious remembrance to the world. A life of emo- 
tion seemed to have been crowded into that scene at the 
station. To me it was a luxury of enjoyment which I 
cannot describe. The truly affectionate and warm salu- 
tations, which I received from hundreds of the delega- 
tion were to me a rich experience of goodwill, and 
proved that my long sojourn in England had not tempered 
or diminished the first friendship of those whom I had 
met so frequently. 
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The British National Peace Congress. 


The friends of peace in Great Britain held their first 
National Peace Congress in Manchester on the 22d and 
23d of June. The Congress was attended by about two 
hundred and fifty delegates, coming from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. The number of organizations 
represented — some ninety-two in all — was remarkable. 
Here is a list of them, not quite complete, given by the 
Manchester Guardian: 

The West of Scotland Peace and Arbitration Society 
(Glasgow), the National Reform Union, the Birming- 
ham Auxiliary of the Peace Society, the Dublin Peace 
Society, the Social Democratic Federation, the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, the Cobden 
Club, the Young Scots’ Society, the Women’s National 
Liberal Association, the Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
the Humanitarian League, the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion, the Peace Society, the Students’ Representative 
Council of Manchester University, the Manchester Uni- 
versity Settlement, the International Brotherhood, the 
John Bright League (Rochdale), the Women’s Codp- 
erative Guild, Manchester Christian Women’s Temper- 
ance Association, and delegates from branches of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association at West 
Hartlepool, the Tyneside, Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
Bristol, Tunbridge Wells, Leeds, Darlington, Plymouth 
and Oldham; the Women’s Codperative Guild, the 
Independent Labor Party, the International Arbitration 
League, the Bookbinders’ and Machine Rulers’ Con- 
solidated Union, the British Women’s Temperance 
Association, the Bristol Free Church Council, and a 
number of Liberal and Women’s. Liberal Associations. 
The Society of Friends is represented by their monthly 
meetings at Manchester, Westminster, Bristol, Darling- 
ton, Hereford and Radnor, Brighouse, Kendal and Sed- 
bergh, Batley, Dorking, Nottingham and Mansfield, 
Reading, Cheshire, Derby, York, Lewes and Chichester, 
Dublin, Newcastle, Preston, Pontefract, and other 
places. 

This list makes it evident that the peace movement 
has taken a wide and deep hold of the British people, 
for among the organizations listed are many the primary 
aim of which is not the promotion of peace. 

The Congress was presided over by Hon. Leonard 
Courtney, whose fine speech, somewhat condensed, we 
give in this issue. 

The delegates were given a reception the evening 
before the Congress opened. They were welcomed to 
Manchester by Sir James Hay, a vice-president of the 
Congress, who declared that the “ wild ruin” going on 
in the East had again proved false the notion that prepa- 
ration for war is the best preservative of peace. The 
welcome was responded to by T. P..Newman of Lon- 
don, who felt that the arbitration treaties already con- 
cluded gave good ground for real hopefulness. 

The Congress met on the 22d of June, in the mayor’s 
parlor of the Manchester Town Hall. 

J. G, Alexander, secretary of the International Law 
Association, moved the first resolution, declaring that 
the arbitration treaties concluded recently, though 
limited in scope, constitute an important and valuable 
step towards the establishment of juridical relations 
between nations. In his speech he declared that there 
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was much in current public policy calling for energetic pro- 
test, and felt that the doubling of British military expend- 
iture in ten years indicated a very serious state of things. 

The second resolution expressed great pleasure at the 
conclusion of the Anglo-French Agreement, which it 
characterized as the basis of a lasting peace between the 
two nations. Miss Peckover of Wisbech, Mr. Henry Lee 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Thomas 
Wright of Birmingham, J. F. Green, Secretary of the In- 
ternational Arbitration and Peace Association, and others, 
took part in the discussion on the resolution. Mr. Lee 
declared that nothing could be more satisfactory to 
commercial men than international measures for the 
preservation of peace. 

A third resolution welcomed the peaceful settlement 
of the Alaskan boundary dispute, thanked Lord Alver- 
stone for his courage and impartiality in the matter, but 
regretted that the arbitrators were not appointed under 
the conditions agreed upon by the signatories of The 
Hague Convention. The resolution, which was dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. B. Clark, Rev. Hirst Hollowell and 
others, also expressed the hope that a permanent treaty 
of arbitration without limitations might soon be arranged 
between the United States and Great Britain. 

The fourth resolution expressed satisfaction that the 
Hague Court is now in full working order, though it re- 
gretted the character of the decision in the Venezuela 
case as “tending to encourage resort to armed force for 
the recovery of private claims.” This resolution did not 
find a dissenting voice. 

A resolution on the Russo-Japanese War, moved by 
Mr. Felix Moscheles, expressed deep regret at the san- 
guinary conflict now proceeding, and made an earnest 
appeal to His Majesty’s Ministers to seize the first favor- 
able opportunity to try to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Hague Convention for the offer of good offices “even 
during hostilities.” The resolution, which was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Darby and Mr. J. Jones of the Social 
Democratic Federation, was passed, and ordered to be 
sent to the Prime Minister and to Lord Lansdowne. 

Dr. Josiah Strong of New York, representing the 
peace workers of America, was introduced, and gave an 
address in which he strongly set forth the essential one- 
ness of the peoples of Great Britain and the United 
States. The Congress voted a resolution, moved by 
G. H. Perris and seconded by Dr. Darby, welcoming 
Dr. Strong, and expressing the hope that a large delega- 
tion from Great Britain might attend the Boston Peace 
Congress in October. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. H. R. Fox- 
Bourne, and unanimously voted, on the subject of wars 
against weaker races, etc. It condemned severely puni- 
tive expeditions and the slaughter of native races as 
both iniquitous in themselves and raising serious ob- 
stacles to the progress of real civilization. The 
Thibetan Expedition was condemned in a separate 
resolution, moved by Dr. Darby and supported by Mr. 
Martin Wood, formerly editor of the Times of India. 
The expedition and the “forward military policy ” pre- 
vailing in India were condemned on Christian and 
humanitarian as well as political grounds. The British 
government was called upon to withdraw the Thibetan 
Expedition. 
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Mr. J. F. Green proposed a resolution, which was 
supported by W. R. Cremer, G. B. Clark and others, 
and unanimously voted, expressing appreciation of the 
general public condemnation of the proposals for con- 
scription in England made by the Duke of Norfolk’s 
commission. The proposals were declared to have no 
validity, except as part of an aggressive policy of mili- 
tary aggrandizement. 

Sir John Macdonnell, Master of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, in a short paper urged that the power of the 
British Executive to make war should be limited, by 
putting the matter under the more immediate control of 
Parliament. A resolution to this effect was voted, 
though Mr. Courteney expressed the fear that to depend 
upon Parliament to prevent the country from rushing 
prematurely into war might be to lean on a broken reed. 

On the second day the most important matter dealt 
with by the Congress was brought forward by Dr. 
Darby in a resolution calling for an international confer- 
ence on reduction of armaments. In supporting his 
resolution, Dr. Darby pointed out the alarming increase 
in the British expenditure on armaments in recent years, 
and the difficulty in the way of a solution of the pressing 
question. The debate was participated in by Mr. Hud- 
son of the Social Democratic Federation, Miss Ellen 
Robinson of the Peace Union, W. P. Byles, M. P., Mr. 
John W. Mather of Manchester, Mr. R. A. Milner of 
Bristol, Mr. Leonard Courtney and others. All of the 
speakers felt that the government should be urged to 
take the initiative in convoking a conference to deal 
specificaily with the subject on which the Hague Confer- 
ence had been unable to take any action. The Con- 
gress voted solidly for the resolution. 

A resolution in opposition to tariff warfare was 
moved by G. H. Perris and carried by a large majority. 
A resolution favoring a federation of the various British 
peace societies and other organizations who cast their 
influence for peace was passed, though with a good deal 
of opposition, because of the impracticability of the 
scheme. 

The Congress, under the lead of Miss Ellen Robinson, 
pronounced strongly against the proposed universal 
military drill in the schools, under whatever guise, as 
fostering the military spirit, and urged the further de- 
velopment of “Boys’ Life Brigades” as giving the 
advantages without the dangers of the military drill. 

A resolution was adopted calling the attention of the 
working classes to the serious evils suffered by them 
from war, and warning them “against being misled by 
a mistaken patriotism.” The resolution, which was 
unanimously voted, was supported by W. R. Cremer 
and H. J. Wilson, both members of the House of 
Commons. 

The last resolution adopted by the Congress was as 
follows : 

“ Whilst this Congress earnestly desires that nations 
everywhere should bind themselves by treaty obligations 
to submit all disputes to the decision of the Hague 
Court of Arbitration, it is of opinion that each nation 
should also provide by constitution that, where no such 
treaty obligations exist, the Executive shall refrain from 
any act of offensive warfare until redress for any sup- 
posed grievance has been sought by diplomatic means ; 
and (should these means fail) until the Executive has 
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laid its case before, and secured the sanction of, some 
domestic tribunal permanently organized for the dis- 
charge of such function of judgment; and, further, that 
sanction be not given until formal declaration of war 
has been conveyed to the power concerned.” 

Peace meetings and Congresses have often been 
charged with being academic and platitudinous. But 
such a charge cannot be laid to this first British National 
Congress. The outline given above is sufficient evidence 
that the Congress was from first to last practical, and 
had the courage to deal faithfully with living and press- 
ing issues, 


A Picture from Russia. 


The following graphic letter lately appeared in “ Iskra,’’ a 
Russian paper published in Geneva, Switzerland. It was 
written from near the seat of war, in the Transbaikal. 





Nowadays we hear nothing but war news; all the 
papers are full of it, but this news is not always true. 
At the very beginning of the mobilization of the troops, 
we read: “The Cossacks are extremely enthusiastic, and 
are inflamed with desire for revenge upon the treach- 
erous enemy. The military spirit and patriotism of the 
population are running high,” etc. 

There is very little truth in all this. All the troops 
that have gone to the front have passed before my eyes. 
I had a chance to talk with many of the soldiers, and I 
have never heard an expression of enthusiasm, or even of 
satisfaction, 

The regulars go to the war resignedly, mechanically, 
because they are obliged to go wherever they are driven. 
The men of the reserves all look sad and grief-stricken, 
as nearly every one of them is leaving behind a wife and 
three or four children without any means of support. 
They do not approve of the war, and time and again I 
have heard them say, “ We have no need of this war. 
It brings nothing but ruin. We are driven God knows 
where —and what for? Haven’t we land enough in 
Russia, that we want other people’s? And what good is 
it, since it produces almost nothing? And to think that 
peoples are driven like sheep to take away this land!” 
Such remarks are frequent. 

The sight of these bearded men from thirty-five to 
thirty-eight years old makes one sad. I watched the 
mustering of the reserves in Sretensk. Company after 
company passed by in a slow and disorderly way, with 
their coats hanging upon them as if upon sticks; they 
looked like sheep coming back from pasture. In order 
to put some life into them, the sergeant gave orders to 
strike up a song. Two or three of the youngest soldiers 
began to sing, but, not being supported by others, the 
song died away. Then the sergeant ordered the drums 
to beat, but even this failed to enliven the troops, which 
continued apathetic and sad. Often I heard them swear 
in answer to the sergeant’s orders. 

In this way they are drilled day after day, in full mili- 
tary equipment, weighing over forty pounds, It is hard 
to remain unmoved by their stern, sad faces. It is easy 
to see that every one of them is in deep sorrow, that 
their thoughts are far away with their homes and 
families. 
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Once I came to the station to meet the military train, 
accompanied by a small boy. A soldier, about thirty- 
five years old, stopped as he passed, and stared at the 
boy as tenderly as if he had been his own son. I could 
see tears in his eyes. ‘“ What is the matter? Did you 
leave a little boy like this at home?” He sighed, and 
made a hopeless gesture. “Yes, J have a four-year-old 
boy, just like him, a fine little fellow!” There was so 
much grief and despair in his sigh that it touched my 
heart. Enthusiasm! This is what the official papers 
call “the enthusiasm of the Russian people”! 

The Transbaikal Cossacks show just as much zeal to 
go to the front. They are actually groaning under their 
burdens. “We have not yet recovered from the last 
mobilization, and here we are called out again!” The 
Cossacks have to come provided with almost everything 
at their own expense from their uniforms and horses to 
their sabres. The government furnishes only the rifles 
and ammunition. In compensation, they enjoy certain 
privileges in regard to the use of land and forest in time 
of peace. 

The way in which the troops are transported would 
alone be enough to kill the most ardent enthusiasm, had 
there been any. All the soldiers, regulars as well as re- 
serves, are carried in cars accommodating ordinarily forty 
men, or eight horses. The cars are provided with iron 
stoves, and with bunks along the walls, covered with 
boards and felt, the latter, however, not used in all the 
cars. The door occupies almost a third of the length of 
the car, and when it is opened it lets out all the heat. 
It is terribly cold, especially on the floor, as the wind 
blows everywhere. It is not bad now, but in February 
the temperature often fell to thirty and thirty-five de- 
grees below zero. The cars are crowded, suffocating 
and dirty. Wash bowls and all other sanitary accom- 
modations are wholly lacking, the soldiers attending to 
their needs at the stations, The cars have no steps, and 
to get in or out one must jump or climb four or five feet. 
Under such conditions they have to travel for six weeks. 

While the Red Cross is appealing to the public for 
overcoats, felt coats, gloves, etc., the soldiers are com- 
pelled to sell their own things for almost nothing. “At 
Sretensk the men of the reserves receive their uniforms, 
and they cannot carry their own clothes with them any 
further. Since the government has not arranged for 
sending their bundles of clothing back free to their homes, 
the soldiers, who in many cases took with them the last 
overcoat which had been in common use by the whole 
family, sell them for a trifle, or are obliged to throw 
them away. 

The reserves waiting to be sent to the front receive 
food only once a day. It consists of some kind of soup 
made of water, flour, peas and a very little meat. Many 
soldiers complain that while they were in Western Siberia, 
where living is exceedingly cheap, they were fed by the 
government, but as soon as they passed Irkutsk they 
were given money for their living expenses, an amount 
which did not correspond to the prevailing prices. The 
soldiers are aware that while they get perhaps hardly 
one-tenth of what is appropriated for them, their superiors 
are eating and drinking of the best at their expense. 
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Tue Meruops or Inpustriat Peace. By Nicholas 
Paine Gilman. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. Crown 8vo, 436 pp., $1.60 net. 


Professor Gilman’s previous works on “ Profit Shar- 
ing,” “Socialism and the American Spirit,” and “A 
Dividend to Labor,” all of which have been among the 
best contributions to the study of the subjects treated, 
have prepared the way for this work, in which are 
embodied his deepest and maturest reflections on the 
great labor-capital problem now agitating the whole 
country, and not yet having found a satisfactory per- 
manent solution. 

This is the most comprehensive work on the subject 
of industrial conflict and peace that has yet appeared in 
the English language. It is a statement and elabora- 
tion of the feasible methods of establishing industrial 
peace which have been in some measure actually tried 
and found successful. So far the exposition is histori- 
cal in character, though the author’s guiding purpose is 
to show by a critical examination of their nature how 
far these proved methods are capable of being univer- 
sally applied in the whole field of industrial strife. 

Professor Gilman’s thinking is not only penetrating 
and in the best sense of the term radical; it is also 
comprehensive and impartial, He sees the whole prob- 
lem, from the point of view of the laborer, the em- 
ployer, and the public, with which both have close rela- 
tions and to which they are under constant obligations. 
The relations of industrial contention, of strikes and 
lockouts, to the public he has given unusual prominence. 
He has great “confidence in the good sense and reason- 
ableness of the public as the final tribunal before which 
all disputes in the industrial world must be brought, 
directly or indirectly,” and “in the power of public 
opinion to force both parties to adopt reasonable policies.” 

The chapters of the work treat of “Association in 
Modern Industry,” “Combination of Employees,” “ Com- 
bination of Employers,” “Collective Bargaining,” “The 
Sliding Scale,” “‘The Incorporation of Industrial 
Unions,” “Aims and Methods of Trade Unionism,” 
“Industrial War,” “Some Rights and Duties of the 
Public,” “Conciliation in Labor Disputes,” “Trade 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration,” “State 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration,” « Legal Regu- 
lation of Labor Disputes in Monopolistic Industries,” 
“Legal Regulation of Labor Disputes in New Zealand,” 
and “The Case for Legal Regulation.” In the closing 
chapter Professor Gilman sums up what he finds to be 
the “ Essential Conditions of Industrial Peace.” A few 
condensed sentences from this chapter will reveal the 
trend of his thought: 

“The first essential to abiding industrial peace is 
recognition by employer and workingman of the condi- 
tions which actually prevail. These conditions are in- 
compatible with the old-style individualism of the em- 
ployer.” “The association of workingmen is one of 
the primary facts to which he must adjust himself.” 
Trade unionists must likewise frankly recognize 
modern conditions.” “They should become incor- 
porated bodies, that they may be able to deal on 
equal terms with combinations of employers.” “Im- 
provement in the condition of workingmen must be 
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gradual.” “The trade-union is but one party out of 
three to every such matter as an increase of wages or a 
shortening of the working day.” “The capitalist- 
employer is a person whose activity must not be ham- 
pered, if the standard of living is to rise through an 
increase of wages.” “ The public, most of all, is not to 
be hindered in the largest consumption possible, by any 
alliance between the workingman and the capitalist- 
employer which shall unduly increase the price of the 
necessaries or the comforts of life.” “Most of the 
ideals cherished by trade-unions are substantially realiz- 
able in time. “The movement for a shorter working day 
is gaining in strength.” “Examples show the feasibil- 
ity of reducing the day’s work in many occupations 
from ten hours to nine or eight, without decrease of 
wages.” “ This short-time working day is certainly one 
of the ideals of the trade-union most immediately real- 
izable.” “Every shop, factory, etc., should have, in 
itself and for itself, provisions for committees which 
shall immediately take cognizance of all minor difficul- 
ties arising in the ordinary course of work.” “Every 
collective agreement between employers and employed 
should contain a stipulation that, in case disputes arise 
under the agreement, resort shall be had to some species 
of arbitration.” “If the two great parties to labor con- 
flicts will not come to a substantial agreement them- 
selves, they must be taken sternly in hand by their 
superior, the general public, through its courts of law, 
and be made either to agree or to quit business.” 

Government ownership, state regulation, etc., are dis- 
cussed in a large spirit, and Dr. Gilman, in concluding 
his work, expresses his confidence in American work- 
men, American employers, and the American public, 
and believes that reasonable policies will be found and 
carried out by them in the long run, 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. Tbe payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 
or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 
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War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F.True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.——- By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Suciety, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.—- Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 


The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuven 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
at Philadelphia in December, 1901. Contains all the 
papers read. Price 15 cts. postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Menace of the Navy.—8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 

Peace Society. — 16 Pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
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The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
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Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No.7. Price 
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MUNN & Co,s6t2ruivey. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C, 





\ SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE. 


Laughlin 


Fountain Pen 


Guaranteed Finest Grade 14k. 
SOLID GOLD PEN. 


To test the merits of the 
** Advocate of Peace ”’ 


as an advertising medium we 
offer your choice of 


.00 


— Postpaid 
to any 
Address. 
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(By registered mail 8 cents extra.) 


hy) Holder is made of finest quality 
: hard rubber, in four simple parts, 
: fitted with very highest grade, 
NA) large size 14k. gold pen, any flex- 
I ibility desired —ink feeding de- 
vice perfect. 


Either Style— Richly Gold 
7 Mounted for presentation pur- 
poses, $1.00 extra. 


;Grand Special Offer. 


You may try the pen a week ; if 
you do not find it as represented, 
fully as fine a value as you can se- 
cure for three times the price in 
any other make, if not entirely 
satisfactory in every respect, re- 
turn it ond we will send you $1.10 
for it, the extra 10 cts. is for your 
trouble in writing us, and to show 
our confidence in the Laughlin 
Pen 

Illustration on left is full size of 
Ladies’ style; on right Gentle- 
men’s style. 
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Lay this Advocate down 
and write NOW. 


Safety Pocket Pen Holder sent 
free of charge with each Pen. 


ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg.Co.§ 


‘* 47” Griswold St., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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